THE  ADMISSION  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


SPEECH 


OP 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  APRIL  8,  1850. 

On  iKe  Compromise  Resolutions  of  Mr.  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  and  the  proposition  to  refer 

them  to  a  Select  Committee. 


The  Senate  having  proceeded  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  special  order,  being  Mr.  Foote’s  motion 
to  refer  Mr.  Bell’s  resolutions  to  a  Committee 
of  Thirteen,  the  pending  question  being  upon  an 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Baldwin  to  except 
from  the  reference  so  much  as  relates  to  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  California  as  a  State — 

Mr.  EEiSTON  said:  It  is  proposed  to  make  the 
admission  of  California  a  part  of  a  system  of 
measures  for  the  settlement  of  the  whole  slavery 
t^estion  in  the  United  States.  I  am  opposed  to 
this  mixing  of  subjects  which  have  no  affinities, 
and  am  in  favor  of  giving  to  the  application  of 
California  for  admission  into  this  Union  a  separ¬ 
ate  consideration,  and  an  independent  decision, 
upon  its  own  merits.  She  is  a  State,  and  should 
not  be  mixed  up  with  anything  below  the  dignity 
of  a  State.  She  has  washed  her  hands  of  slavery 
at  home,  and  should  not  be  mixed  up  with  it 
abroad.  She  presents  a  single  application,  and 
should  not  be  coupled  with  other  subjects.  Yet 
it  is  proposed  to  mix  up  the  question  of  admitting 
California  with  all  the  questions  which  the  slavery 
agitation  has  produced  in  the  United  States,  and 
to  make  one  general  settlement  of  the  whole, 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  compact  or  compro¬ 
mise.  Now,  I  am  opposed  to  all  this.  1  ask  for 
California  a  separate  consideration,  and  object  to 
mixing  her  up  with  any,  much  more  with  the 
W'hole  of  the  angry  and  distracting  subjects  of  dif¬ 
ference  which  have  grown  up  out  of  slavery  in 
the  United  States. 

What  ace  these  subjects?  They  are: 

].  The  creation  of  Territorial  Governments  in 
Kew  Mexico,  and  in  the  remaining  part  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

2.  The  creation  of  a  new  State  in  Texas,  reduc¬ 


tion  of  her  boundaries,  settlement  of  her  dispute 
with  New  Mexico,  and  cession  of  her  surplus  ter- 
Hitory  to  the  United  States. 

3.  Recapture  of  fugitive  slaves. 

4.  Suppression  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District 
if  Columbia. 

5.  Abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
umbia. 

6.  Abolition  of  slavery  in  the  forts,  arsenals, 
lavy-yards,  and  dock  yards  of  the  United  States, 

4.  Abolition  of  the  slave  trade  between  the 
states, 

8.  Abolition  of  slavery  within  the  States. 

And  a  non-enumerated  catalogue  of  oppressions, 
ggressions,  and  encroachments  upon  the  South. 

is  the  list  of  the  subjects  to  be  mixed  up 
i^ith  the  question  of  admitting  the  State  of  Cali¬ 


fornia  into  the  Union;  and  I  am  against  the  mix¬ 
ture,  and  that  for  reasons  which  apply  to  the  W'hole 
in  the  lump,  and  to  each  separate  ingredient  in  the 
;  detail. 

■  I  arn  against  it  in  the  lump. 

I  California  is  a  State,  and  has  a  right  to  be  treated 
'  as  other  estates  have  been,  when  asking  admission 
into  the  Union,  and  none  of  which  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  indignity  of  having  their  application 
;  coupled  with  the  decision  of  other,  inferior,  and, 

'  to  them,  foreign  questions. 

I  I  object  to  it  upon  principle— that  principle  of 
!  fair  legislation  w’hich  requires  every  measure  to 
stand  or  fall  upon  its  own  merits,  unaided  by 
.  stronger  measures,  unimpeded  by  weaker  ones. 

I  I  object  to  it  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 

■  subjects  to  be  coupled  with  California — all  angry, 

I  distracting,  and  threatening  the  Union  w’ith  disso- 
j  lution;  while  her  application  is  calm,  conciliatory, 

national,  and  promising  to  strengthen  and  au»- 
I  ment  the  Union.  ® 

;  _  I  object  to  k  because  California  herself  has  ob¬ 
jected  to  it.  Her  constitution  contains  this  pro¬ 
vision: 

Evtrij  law  tnacted  by  the  Legislature  shall  con- 
itvin  hut  one  object;  and  that  shall  be  expressed  in  the 
i  title. 

I  This  is  the  opinion  of  California  about  mixing 
diftei-ent  subjects  together  in  the  process  of  leo-is- 
lation;  and  a  wise  opinion  it  is;  and  a  wise  pro¬ 
vision  it  is  to  be  put  into  her  constitution,  and 
worthy  to  be  put  into  all  constitutions,  and  very 
fit  and  proper  to  be  acted  upon  by  all  legislative 
bodies,  whether  written  dowm  in  their  clmstitu- 
tions  or  not.  California  has  doubtless  heard  of 
that  legislative  operation  in  the  old  States  called 
log-rolling”— a.  term  which  needs  no  definition 


i  in  this  assembly — and  took  care  by  a  fundamental 
enactment — by  a  law  of  constitutional  di^^'nity 
:  and  permanent  obligation,  to  keep  it  out  of  her 
I  own  borders.  And  novir,  by  what  would  seem  to  ba 
la  rebuke  of  her  constitutional  provision — a  flout 

j  upon  her  vyisdom — a  satire  upon  her  prudery _ _ 

and  a  caution  not  to  pretend  to  be  better  than 
others — it  is  proposed  in  the  American  Congress 
to  perform  the  operation  upon  herself — to  tog- 

:  roll  ”  her,  herself,  into  this  Union  ! — into  it,  or  out 
;  of  it,  as  the  case  may  be — as  the  '^rollers”  may  be 
j  successful,  or  not,  in  getting  tlieir  “fogs”  together, 
i  I  object  to  the  process.  I  object  to  'mixing 
i  California  with  anything  else.  I  have  objected  in 
the  lu^p;  I  will  now  take  the  ingredients  in  detail. 

1.  The  government  for  the  two  territories.  This 
t  brings  up  the  Wilmot  proviso,  which  is  unconsti- 
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tutional  in  the  opinion  of  some  members — inexpe¬ 
dient  in  the  opinion  of  others — and  both  constitu¬ 
tional  and  expedient  in  the  opinion  of  some  others. 
It  is  an  angry,  distracting,  and  sectional  question, 
with  which  California,  for  herself,  has  determined 
to  have  nothing  to  do.  She  has  put  it  into  her 
constitution,  that  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude 
shall  not  exist  in  her  borders.  This  settles  the 
question  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  for  her,  and  was 
intended  to  settle  it,  and  intended  to  free  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  her  admission  from  the  impediment  of  that 
question.  And  now,  how  wrong  to  her — how  un¬ 
just— how  mortifying — how  unexpected  and  in¬ 
comprehensible  to  her,  to  have  the  question  of  her 
admission  connected  with  this  proviso  in  two 
neighboring  territories,  and  her  admission  made 
actually  dependent  upon  if^  settlement — precedent 
settlement — in  New  Mexico  and  the  Great  Basin. 
She  had  as  well  have  remained  a  territory  herself, 
subject  to  the  question  upon  her  owtt  soil,  as  thus 
to  be  subjected  to  it  abroad.  And  better,  too. 
There  is  more  dignity  in  being  tried  at  home  than 
abroad — more  consonance  to  our  notions  of  fair 
trial  to  be  tried  in  her  own  person  than  by  proxy. 
After  all,  there  is  a  positive  incongruity  and  in¬ 
compatibility  in  mixing  these  two  questions.  One 
is  clearly  constitutional.  Tiie  power  for  it  is  writv 
ten  down  in  the  Constitution.  Congress  may  ad¬ 
mit  new  States  ;  and  this  is  an  application  for  the 
admission  of  a  new  State  out  of  territory  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States;  and  there  is  no  question 
of  constitutionality  in  it.  Not  so  the  Wilmot 
proviso.  Power  for  it  is  not  written  down  in  the 
Constitution.  Its  constitutionality  is  denied,  and 
that  by  many  members  on  this  floor.  Here,  liien, 
is  a  coupling  of  an  undisputedly  constitutional  with 
a  strenuously  disputed  constitutional  measure;  and 
in  voting  upon  them  as  a  whole,  or  as  mutual  and 
dependent  measures,  as  a  system  of  measures,  as 
a  compromise,  members  may  find  themselves  in  a 
Stale  of  impossibility.  Oaths  to  the  Constitution 
cannot  be  compromistKl;  and,  therefore,  questions 
of  disputed  should  never  be  mixed  with  questions 
of  undisputed  constitutionality. 

1  am  ready  to  vote  for  governments  to  the  terri¬ 
tories;  and,  believing  in  what  1  have  alleged  from 
the  beginning,  that  slavery  is  extinct  in  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  in  all  California,  and  cannot  be  re\ived  in 
either,  or  in  any  part  of  either,  without  positive 
enactrnent,  1  am  ready  to  vote  them  governments 
without  any  provision  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

2.  Texas,  with  her  large  and  various  questions, 
is  the  second  subject  proposed  to  be  coufiled  with 
the  admission  of  California.  It  is  a  large  and  com¬ 
plex  subject,  presenting  in  itself  many  and  distinct 
points.  A  new  State,  to  be  carved  out  of  lier  side — 
reduction  of  boundaries — settlement  of  the  dispute 
with  New  Mexico — cession  of  her  surplus  territory 
to  the  United  Stales;  such  are  the  large  and  various 
points  which  the  Texas  question  pres*  iits.  They 
deserve  a  separate  consideration.  Texas  herself 
should  object  to  this  conjunction  with  California, 
as  much  a.s  California  should  object  to  it  with 
Texas.  They  present  incompatible  subjects — in¬ 
congruous — and  large  enough  each  to  demand  a 
separate  gonsideruiion.  They  are  subjects  of  equal 
dignity.  Ea^h  concerns  a  Slate,  and  States  should 
be  considered  alon?.  But  there  is  another  objec¬ 
tion  to  this  conjunction,  of  higher  order  still,  and 
which  concerns  this  Congress,  and  the  exercise  of 
its  powers.  By  the  Constitution,  Congress  is  to 


admit  new  States:  by  this  coupling  <>f  Texas  and 
California,  it  would  lie  Texas  which  would  admit 
the  new  State  of  California.  Tlius:  Tt  xas  has 
four  questions  to  be  settled,  not  one  of  wbicli  can 
be  settled  without  her  consent.  A  new  State  can¬ 
not  be  carved  out  of  her — her  boundaries  cannot 
be  reduced — her  dispute  with  New  Mexico  cannot 
be  settled — lier  surplus  territory  cannot  be  had, 
without  lier  consent !  This  gives  her  a  veto  upon 
the  admission  of  California,  tf  coupled  as  pro¬ 
posed — gives  lier  four  vetoes!  for  there  ate  four 
points  at  which  her  consent  would  be  necessary, 
and  the  withholding  of  which  uptm  any  one  point 
would  be  a  veto  upon  the  admission  of  California, 
in  fact  it  would  give  her  sliii  more  vetoes.  For 
the  subjects  coupled  together,  atid  acted  upon  as  a 
whole,  must  all  stand  or  fall  logetlier;  so  that  the 
veto  of  Texas  upon  any  part  of  her  own  subject 
would  be  the  veto  of  the  whole  with  which  they 
were  coupled. 

The  Texas  questions  ought  to  be  settled — ought 
to  have  been  before  she  was  admitted  into  the 
Union,  and  I  proposed  it  then,  five  years  ago,  and 
have  projiosed  it  again  at  the  present  session.  My 
proposition,  heretofore,  firinted  by  order  of  the 
Senate,  contains  my  sentiments,  i  am  ready  to 
vote  for  them;  or  for  belter,  if  offered;  but  always 
as  a  separate  anti  substantive  measure. 

3.  Fugitive  slave  bill.  This  is  a  rase  of  !*un- 
away  negroes,  and  in  which  California  has  no 
concern.  She  will  have  no  slaves  to  run  away, 
and  none  can  run  to  her.  She  is  too  far  ofl”  for 
that.  She  has  no  interest  in  the  suliject,  and  it  is 
a  degradation  to  her  to  have  the  question  of  her 
admission  mixed  up  with  it.  In  her  name  I  pro¬ 
test  against  this  tlishonor,  against  iliis  disgrace  of 
liaving  the  high  question  of  her  admission  thrown 
into  /loic/i  pofc/i  with  a  fugacious  bill  for  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  runaway  negroes. 

We  have  a  bill  now — an  independent  one — for 
the  recovery  of  these  slaves.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  on  the  calendar,  and  warmly  pressed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session.  It  must  be  about 
ripe  for  decision  by  this  time.  I  am  ready  to  vole 
upon  it,  and  to  vote  anything,  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  which  will  be  efficient  and  eaiisractory.  ft 
is  the  only  point,  in  my  opinion,  at  which  any  of 
the  non-slaveholding  States,  as  States,  have  given 
just  cause  of  complaint  to  the  slaveholding  Slates. 

I  leave  out  individuals  and  societies,  and  spe.  k  of 
States,  in  iheir  cor[»orate  cafiacity;  and  say,  this 
affair  of  the  runaway  slaves  is  the  only  case  in 
which  any  of  the  non-slaveliolding  States,  in  my 
opinion,  have  given  just  cause  of  complaint  to 
slavebolding  sisters.  But  how  is  it  here,  in  this 
body,  the  apfiropriate  one  to  apply  the  legal  rem¬ 
edy  ?  Ar  y  refusal  on  the  part  of  norihern  mem¬ 
bers  to  legislate  the  remedy.^  We  have  beard 
many  of  them  de--lar;  their  ofdnions;  and  1  see  no 
line  of  East  and  West,  dividing  North  from  South, 
in  these  opiriions.  1  see  no  geografdiical  tioundary 
dividing  run  them  and  southern  opinions.  1  see 
no  diversity  of  0[)inion  bnt  such  as  occurs  in  or¬ 
dinary  measures  before  Congress.  For  one,  I  am 
ready  to  vote  at  once  for  the  passage  of  a  f  ugitive 
slave  recovery  bill;  but  it  must  be  as  a  separate 
and  independent  measure. 

4.  Suftpression  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  | 
of  Columbia.  This  again  is  a  subject  in  which  I 
California  has  no  concern,  and  wiih  which  she 
should  not  be  mixed,  it  is  a  subject  of  low  i 
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degree, and  not  fit  to  be  put  into  the  balance  against 
the  admission  of  a  State.  It  is  a  thing  right  in 
itself,  and  to  be  done  by  itself;  and  I  .see  no  reason 
why  it  is  not  done.  The  opinion  of  this  chamber 
seems  to  be  unanimous;  then  why  not  act?  I 
have  been  here  thirty  years,  and  have  seen  no 
state  of  parties  in  which  this  revolting  traffic  might 
not  h.ave  been  suppressed. 

5.  Abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  1  object  to  mixing  this  question  with 
California,  or  with  anything  else,  or  taking  it 
singly.  1  will  send  it  to  no  committee.  1  will 
not  even  consider  it.  I  will  do  as  I  have  done  for 
thirty  years — let  it  alone.  1  will  do  as  Con¬ 
gress  has  <!one  for  sixty  years — let  it  alone,  f 
will  do,  ns  I  believe  this  Congress  Will  do — let  it 
alone.  1  will  give  no  committee  power  to  act 
upon  it,  either  by  special  authorization,  or  by  gen¬ 
eral  words  large  enough  to  cover  it. 

6.  Abolition  of  slavery  in  the  forts  and  arse¬ 
nals,  navy-yards,  and  dock-yards  of  the  United 
States,  i  make  the  same  objection  to  mixing  this 
subject  with  California,  or  with  anything  else,  i 
eschew  it  in  toto,  and  will  vote  to  give  no  com¬ 
mittee  any  sort  of  jurisdiction  over  it. 

7.  Abolition  of  the  slave  trade  between  the 
States.  Still  the  same  answer.  I  will  mix  it  with 
nothing,  nor  lake  it  by  itself.  Congress  has 
shown  no  disposition  to  meddle  with  if,  and  has 
no  power  to  do  so.  The  clause  quoted  by  .some — 
no  one  in  Congress  that  I  ever  beard  of — the  clause 
io  regulate  commerce  between  the  States,  gives  no 
such  power;  and  if  it  did,  would  be  precisely  the 
contrary  of  svhat  has  been  claimed.  To  “  regu¬ 
late”  is  not  to  destroy,  but  to  guide  and  direct — 
Jo  conduct  with  order  and  method,  for  the  better 
success  of  the  thing  regulated.  It  is  to  protect 
and  to  promote  commerce  among  the  States  that 
Congress  is  authorized  to  regulate  it  between  them; 
and,  in  that  sense,  it  is  probable  that  Congress  will 
have  no  applications  to  regulate  the  sale  of  slaves 
bet'.veen  the  States,  nor  have  any  disposition  to 
do  it  of  its  own  accord. 

8.  Abolition  of  slavery  in  the  States.  This 
again  is  a  subject  which  i  would  not  touch.  The 
slave  Slates  are  much  agitated  about  it;  but  with¬ 
out  reason,  and  against  reason.  Congress  has 
done  nothing  to  alarm  them,  and  much  to  quiet 
them.  Disclaimer  of  power — disclaimerof  desire; 
sixty  years  refusal  to  touch  if,  is  the  highest  evi¬ 
dence  which  Congress  can  give  of  its  determina¬ 
tion  to  abide  the  Constitution  and  its  duty.  This 
ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  all  slaveholders.  If 
any  one  is  not  satisfied  v;ith  this  test,  let  him  try 
another;  let  liim  go  to  the  market — that  quick  and 
truthful  reporter  of  all  danger  to  property;  and  he 
will  quickly  find,  from  the  price  that  is  offered 
him,  that  nobody  is  afraid  of  abolition  but  him¬ 
self. 

No,  sir  I  These  four  last  named  subjects — abo¬ 
lition  of  slavery  in  this  District — its  abolition  in 
the  fimis  and  arsenals,  dock-yards  and  navy-yards 
— its  abolition  in  the  States — and  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade  between  the  States — all  belong 
to  a  class  of  subjects  not  to  be  touched — which 
Congress  never  has  touched,  and  has  no  disposition 
now  to  touch.  They  are  subjects  which  require 
no  additional  guaranties  from  congressional  com¬ 
promises.  The  Constitution  is  the  compromise. 
It  is  the  binding  compromise,  and  has  been  faith¬ 
fully  kept  by  every  Congress  from  1789  to  1850; 


I  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  will  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  kept.  If  it  shall  not  be  kept,  it  will 
be  time  enough,  after  the  breach  is  committed,  to 
think  of  the  remedy — the  remedy  of  disunion. 
We  should  no  more  look  ahead  for  causes  of  dis¬ 
union,  than  w'e  should  look  ahead  for  causes  of 
separation  from  our  wives,  or  for  the  murder  of 
our  mothers. 

These  are  all  the  specified  causes  of  alarm  to 
the  slave  States  from  any  conduct,  or  apprehended 
conduct,  on  the  part  of  Congress,  of  which  1  have 
heard  complaint.  I  do  not  trouble  myself  with 
those  w'ho  have  no  power  to  act — with  individuals 
or  societies.  Congress  is  theefiective  power — the 
representation  of  all  the  States — and  of  that  I 
.opeak,  and  say  that  I  know  of  nothing  in  its  con¬ 
duct  w’hich  can  give  the  slave  States  any  cause  for 
complaint  or  alarm. 

Undefined  complaints  of  aggressions,  encroach¬ 
ments,  and  oppressions  are  made  from  some  parts 
of  the  South.  So  fur  as  these  undefined  com¬ 
plaints  apply  to  Congress,  and  the  northern  States, 
i  know  of  no  foundation  for  them.  Some  legisla¬ 
tive  resolutions  are  offensive,  but  they  do  not 
amount  to  aggression,  encroachment,  oppression. 
But  I  do  know  of  forbearance  in  Congress  to  ex¬ 
ercise  an  undisputed  power  which  might  be  exer¬ 
cised  to  the  annoyance  and  oppression  of  the 
South,  I  allude  to  the  power  of  direct  taxation. 
The  slave  property  of  the  slaveholding  States  is 
estimated  at  more  than  a  thousand  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars.  It  would  be  a  rich  subject  of  taxation.  No 
Government  in  the  world  leaves  such  a  mass  of 
wealth  untaxed.  We  have  taxed  it,  and  when  it 
was  worth  much  less  than  now — taxed  it  in  1798 
and  in  1813.  No  one  dreams  of  it  now!  Yet  it 
would  be  a  mode  of  taxation  to  oppress  the  slave¬ 
holding  States,  because  the  burden  of  it  would  fall 
exclusively  upon  them.  It  would  be  a  mode  of 
annoying  the  slave  States  from  the  right  it  would 
involve  to  count  and  value  the  slaves,  and  verify 
returns  by  actual  inspection.  It  might  be  a  mode 
of  abolishing  slavery,  upon  the  principle  of  sup¬ 
pressing,  by  fining,  under  the  najne  of  taxing; 
which  was  a  mode  of  suppressing,  or  banishing, 
branches  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  once 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  that  institution, 
in  some  of  our  western  States.  The  abstinence  in 
Congress  to  exercise  this  undisputed  power — the 
fact  that  no  northern  member  has  ever  proposed 
or  hinted  it — this  great  fact  of  not  using  this  un¬ 
disputed  power,  when  it  might,  should  be  received 
iiy  all  candid  minds  as  the  highest  earthly  evi¬ 
dence  that  Congress  has  no  disposition  to  usurp 
disputed  powers,  much  less  to  commit  flagrant 
violations  of  the  Constitution,  to  harass  or  destroy 
slave  property  in  the  slaveholding  States  of  this 
Union. 

But  we  do  not  stop  at  forbearance — at  absti¬ 
nence  from  using  undisputed  power  to  annoy  the 
slave  States.  We  do  not  stop  at  negative  proof  to 
show  the  just  and  kind  disposition  of  Congress 
towards  these  States.  We  proceed  to  positive  acts, 
and  by  them  prove  the  same  thing.  And  here 
let  us  be  precise.  The  year  1835  is  named  as 
the  year  of  the  commencement  of  the  slavery 
agitation,  and  the  aggressions  upon  the  South. 
Granted,  as  to  the  time.  Granted,  also,  as  to  in¬ 
dividuals  and  societies.  But  how  was  it  as  to 
States  and  Congress?  That  is  the  point.  And 
the  answer  is,  thfit  so  little  was  Congress  affected 


- - - - - — — 

by  the  abolition  societies — so  little  inclined  to 
abolish  slavery,  or  to  restrict  its  area — that  it  ac¬ 
tually  increased  it;  and  that  repeatedly  and  largely, 
and  within  the  obnoxious  time.  It  was  in  the  year 
1836 — the  very  year  after  this  slavery  agitation  is 
dated,  and  the  very  year  after  the  leading  papers 
in  the  South  had  made  it  a  question  of  tune  only 
for  a  convention  of  the  slaveholding  States  to  as¬ 
semble  and  provide  for  a  southern  confederacy, 
that  Congress  actually  increased  the  area  of  slavery 
in  one  of  tiie  largest  of  the  slave  States;  and  that 
at  a  sacrihce  of  a  part  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
line,  and  by  tlie  actual  conversion  of  a  large  extent 
of  free  soil  into  slave  soil.  I  speak  of  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  the  Platte  country  to  the  State  of  Missouri. 
By  that  act  of  annexation,  a  part  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  line — one  hundred  miles  of  it  on  a 
straight  line — was  abolished;  and  a  new  line  sub¬ 
stituted  near  three  hundred  miles  long  on  its  two 
sides,  cutting  deep  into  free  soil,  and  converting  it 
into  slave  soil.  The  six  beautiful  counties  of  the 
Platte  country  were  gained  to  Missouri  by  this 
operation — gained  to  a  slave  State,  and  carved  out 
of  free  territory,  made  free  by  the  compromise  of 
1820— and  all  by  the  help  of  northern  votes.  I 
say  by  the  help  of  northern  votes,  and  without 
referring  to  the  Journal;  for  the  fact  proves  itself. 
The  northern  members  were  the  majority;  and 
without  help  from  their  votes,  the  law  could  not 
have  passed  to  alter  the  compromise  line.  Their 
Senators  were  equal  on  this  floor;  and  without 
help  from  them,  the  two  thirds  of  the  Senate  could 
not  have  been  obtained  to  ratify  the  treaty  which 
removed  the  Indians  from  the  ground  promised  to 
them  for  a  permanent  home,  and  which  removal 
was  indispensable  to  the  annexation  of  the  country 
to  the  State  of  Missouri.  All  this  done,  and  by 
the  help  of  northern  votes,  and  in  the  very  time 
laid  as  the  period  of  northern  designs  for  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  slavery  in  the  States  !  It  Was  done  with¬ 
out  even  any  array  of  North  and  South.  And  so 
owerless  were  the  abolitionists  at  home,  so  una- 
le  to  make  an  agitation  at  home,  that,  so  far  as  I 
am  informed,  Vney  were  not  able  to  turn  a  single 
member  out  of  Congress  for  the  vote  he  gave  in 
favor  of  the  extension  of  slavery  under  such  ex¬ 
traordinary  circumstances.  This  is  a  fact  which 
stands  for  an  answer;  and  as  such  I  produce  it  and 
leave  it. 

This  is  a  great  fact,  but  small  in  comparison  to 
another.  Behold  that  Texas,  ceded  to  the  King 
of  Spain  by  a  southern  Administration  in  1819, 
recovered  by  the  help  of  northern  votes  in  1844! 
the  greater  pari  of  it  slave  tarrilory.  This  re¬ 
covery  carries  slavery  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Rio 
Grande — from  the  Red  river  to  the  Bay  of  Mata¬ 
gorda — from  the  frontiers  of  Louisiana  to  the 
frontiers  of  New  Mexico — ten  degrees  of  longi¬ 
tude — above  five  hundred  miles  on  a  straight  line  ! 
All  this  was  done  for  the  extension  of  slavery,  and 
by  the  help  of  northern  votes,  and  within  five  years 
past,  and  during  the  very  time  that  the  southern 
convention  was  under  advisement  on  account  of 
the  designs  of  the  northern  people  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  Slates.  This  was  done,  and  in  that 
time.  And  now,  away  with  idle  fears  and  ground¬ 
less  accusations  1  They  sink  into  nothing  in  the 
presence  of  such  facti  as  these. 

But  this  not  all — hardly  the  beginning  of  Con¬ 
gress  legislation  for  the  actual  extension  of  slavery. 
Look  at  all  the  southwestern  and  some  of  the 


western  and  southern  States.  Look  at  them  as 
they  were  some  thirty  years  ago.  Look  at  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Georgia,, 
North  Carolina,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri;  all  of 
them  more  or  less  incumbered  with  an  Indian 
population,  keeping  out  the  while  man  and  his 
slave.  Now,  all  redeemed  from  the  Indian,  and 
actual  .slavery  extended  where  it  could  not  go  be* 
fore  !  And  ail  this  again  by  the  help  of  northern 
votes;  for  without  that  help  the  laws  could  not 
have  been  passed,  nor  the  treaties  have  been  rati¬ 
fied,  by  which  this  great  extension  of  actual  slavery 
in  so  many  great  States  has  been  accomplished. 

I  say,  tlien,  that  these  fears  are  idle — this  agita¬ 
tion  groundless — that  Congress  has  no  design  to 
disturb  slave  property — and  that  there  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  any  settlement  or  adjustment  about  it- — no 
necessity  for  compromising  California  into  the 
Union  by  a  grand  scheme  of  settling  the  whole 
slavery  agitation,  at  the  expense  of  her  honor, 
dignity,  and  rights. 

Having  shown  that  the  admission  of  California 
ought  not  to  be  mixed  up  with  any  other  subject, 
I  now  come  to  the  question  ofadmission  itself,  and 
say  that  all  the  objections  which  have  been  made 
to  her  admission  are  groundless  in  fact,  of  ansig- 
luficant  in  theia*  nature.  What  are  they  ? 

1.  That  no  act  of  Congress  has  been  passed  tO) 
authorize  the  people  of  California  to  form  a  State 
,  constitution.  The  fact  is  admitted,  but  its  conse¬ 
quence  is  denied.  Congress  has  full  power  over 
the  admission  of  new  States,  and  may  dispense 
with  all  preliminary  forms,  when  it  pleases,  and 
come  direct  to  the  question  of  admission.  This  is 
what  it  may  do,  and  what  it  has  done.  It  has  ad¬ 
mitted  more  new  States  without  than  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  authorization  of  an  act  of  Congress  to  form  a 
constitution.  Eight  have  been  so  admitted — Ver¬ 
mont  in  1791;  Kentucky,  1792;  Tennessee,  1796; 
Maine,  1820;  Arkansas,  1836;  Michigan,  1837; 
Florida,  1845;  and  Iowa,  1846.  Eight  in  all — a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  ever  admitted — and 
stretching  over  a  period  of  sixty  years,  and  reach¬ 
ing  back  to  the  venerable  times  of  our  early  his¬ 
tory,  when  Washington  was  President,  and  the 
fathers  of  our  political  church  were  still  at  the  altar. 
Eight !  and  there  would  have  been  another,  if  Con¬ 
gress  bad  not,  passed  the  act  in  March,  1820,  to 
authorize  the  people  of  Missouri  to  assemble  their 
convention  to  form  a  constitution.  They  would 
have  assembled  the  convention  themselves,  as  other 
territories  had  done  before  them,  if  Congress  had 
not  passed  the  act  at  the  session  it  did.  I  was  co¬ 
temporary  with  that  event,  and  know  something 
about  it.  Certainly  the  authorization  by  Congress 
is  a  convenience — it  regulate.s  the  process,  and  pays 
the  expense;  but  it  is  not  a  necessity,  and  may  be 
dispensed  with  in  all,  and  has  been  in  a  majority  of 
the  cases  of  admission,  and  ought  to  be  in  every 
case  in  which  Congress  does  not  do  its  duty  by  the 
territory.  This  was  the  case  of  California.  She 
had  been  scandalously  neglected — left  without  any 
legal  government,  or  any  American  law,  but  a  tax 
law;  and  she  had  no  alternative  but  to  make  some 
sort  of  a  gov^ernment  for  herself.  The  choices  lay 
between  a  provisional  government — such  as  Oregon 
had  established  under  similar  circumstances — and 
a  State  government.  Her  population,  and  wealth , 
and  the  rapidity  of  her  march  to  the  rank  of  a  great 
Stale,  decided  her  in  favor  of  the  latter;  and  she 
I  decided  well,  and  I  rejoiced  when  I  heard  it.  It 


was  the  course  which  I  deemed  she  ought  to  take  ! 
from  the  moment  Congress  adjourned,  3d  of ! 
March,  1849,  without  giving  her  a  legal  govern¬ 
ment,  and  which  I  then  expressed  to  several  per¬ 
sons,  and  among  the  rest  to  the  present  Secretary  ■; 
of  Slate,  Mr.  Clayton.  Sir,  this  is  a  subject  which  ‘ 
I  have  studied — twice  studied;  once  in  1820,  when  i 
the  law  for  the  Missouri  Convention  was  so  long  ! 
delayed — and  again  in  1837,  when  Michigan  was 
admitted;  and  when,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Senate’s  ' 
committee  which  reported  the  bill  for  her  admis¬ 
sion,  it  became  my  duty  to  study  her  case,  and  to  i 
hold  myself  ready  to  answer  all  objections.  1  did  ! 
so  study,  and  answer;  and  the  answers  were  satis-  i 
factory  to  the  Senate,  for  the  State  w’as  admitted,  , 
There  is  nothing  in  this  objection,  and  I  dismiss  it. 

2.  Aliens  voting  at  the  election  of  members  of 
the  convention.  The  fact  may  be  so — probably 
was  so,  in  some  degree — and  might  have  been  so 
to  a  large  degree,  and  still  no  insurperable  objec¬ 
tion.  The  framers  of  the  Texan  constitution  were  j 
all  aliens;  and  yet  that  did  not  prevent  heradmis-  | 
sion  into  this  Union,  with  the  identical  constitution  | 
which  these  aliens  had  formed.  No,  sir!  the  • 
question  is  not  so  much  who  made  it,  as  what  is  ' 
it?  Its  character  is  what  concerns  us,  and  the 
only  point  at  which  we  have  power  over  it,  and  on  : 
which  we  can  reject  it.  What  is  it?  And  that  is  : 
a  question  that  every  Senator  can  answer  for  him-  ! 
self;  for  it  has  been  printed  by  our  order,  for  our  : 
use,  and  laid  upon  our  tables.  Anything  in  it  con-  ' 
trary  to  the  paramount  Constitution  of  the  Union  ?  ; 
anything  contrary  to  our  republican  institutions  ?  i 
anything  smelling  of  alienism  ?  Nothing!  nothing,' 
at  all !  A  fair  American  republican  constitution  !  j 
and  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  that  has  i 
been  made  in  any  one  of  the  thirty  States  which  ! 
now  compose  this  Union;  and,  being  thus  good  j 
in  itself,  it  is  not  to  be  met  by  the  question,  who  | 
made  you?  It  is  well  made;  and  that  is  all  the  ; 
business  that  anybody  has  with  it.  it  is  a  repuh- 
licnn  constitution;  and  that  is  the  only  test  to  which 
we  can  subject  it.  Finally,  this  very  objection  of 
alien  voters  was  made  in  the  case  of  Michigan, 
and  truly,  and  stood  for  nothing;  and  for  nothing, 

I  trust,  It  will  stand  here.  ’ 

3.  Insufficient  numbers — not  people  enough — is  ' 
another  of  the  objections.  And  how  many  are  ! 
enough  ?  I  speak  of  men,  who  exercise  political 
rights  and  constitute  the  State.  How  many  are 
enough  according  to  the  practice  of  Congress  in 
admitting  new  States  ?  About  ten  or  twelve  thou-  j 
sand;  for  that  is  the  number  of  men  which  the  ; 
usually  required  population  of  a  new  State  would  j 
give.  One  man  to  six  souls  is  the  usual  proportion  i 
in  civilized  communities;  and  sixty  thousand  souls  f 
would  give  ten  thousand  men;  and  upon  that  j 
number,  or  thereabouts,  have  most  of  our  new  I 
States  been  admitted.  Now,  apply  that  rule  to  ; 
California,  and  see  what  would  be  the  result.  Her  | 
man  population  was  computed  at  about  one  hun-  I 
dred  thousand  when  her  constitution  was  foimed;  f 
that  would  imply  a  population,  women  and  chil-  I 
dren  included,  of  six  hundred  thousand  souls.  i 
True,  all  these  women  and  children  are  not  there 
yet;  but  that  is  their  own  business,  and  not  ours. 
We  look  to  the  population  which  sustains  a  State  j 
— which  constitutes  political  power — which  pays  I 
taxes,  gives  votes,  and  fights  battles.  That  is  all  ! 
we  want.  The  rest  is  their  want;  and  they  will  j 
supply  it,  even  if  they  have  to  repeat  the  drama  I 


!  of  the  Sabine  women;  for  there  is  no  law  of  gravi 
tation  and  attraction— none  ever  discovered  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton — more  universal  in  its  application 
or  invincible  in  its  force,  than  the  law  that  brings 
the  sexes  together.  Where  the  men  are  the  wo 
men  will  be,  and  that  by  strong  arm,  if  gentle  arm 
'  will  not  do;  and  the  children  also.  They  will  all 
be  there  in  due  time.  Six  hundred  thousand 
i  would  be  the  census  population  now.  No,  not 
now — last  fall.  It  is  double  now,  for  it  rains  men 
•upon  California,  and  all  the  year  round;  no  dry 
season  in  that;  and  the  census  of  1660  will  prob- 
<  ably  place  her  at  the  head  of  the  populous  States 
She  has  population  enough  now  for  two  members 
'  at  least;  and  I  v/ill  vote  her  the  two  that  she  has 
asked.  The  rule  is  to  admit  a  State  when  she  has 
population  to  give  one  representative.  California 
has  enough  for  several  at  this  day. 

4.  Boundaries,  that  is  to  say,  extent,  is  another 
i  objection.  The  State  ii  said  to  be  too  large — that 
i  she  cut  and  carved  too  largely  for  herself.  That 
I  objection  comes  with  an  ill  grace  from  u.s,  who 
j  took  in  Texas,  five  years  ago,  three  times  as  large 
!  as  California,  refusing  my  proposition  to  provide 
i  for  her  reduction,  and  refusing  to  propose  reduc- 
j  tion  to  her  now.  Cali.^ornia  is  only  the  third  part 
I  of  Texas,  and  her  extent  is  more  apparent  than 
,  real,  iviountains  and  desert  spots  abstract  greatly 
;  from  her  arable  acres,  and  reduce  them  to  the  area 
!  of  some  of  our  large  Slates — to  a  less  magnitude 
than  Missouri  or  Illinois.  But  California,  as  now 
:  made  into  a  State,  is  conformable  to  natural 
boundaries,  and  could  not,  without  violence  to  the 
;  features  of  nature,  undergo  division.  She  is  a  slip — 

'  a  long  and  narrow  one — between  the  sea  and  the 
,  mountain — between  the  Pacific  ocean  and  the 
I  Sierra  Nevada:  and  that  strip  bound  together  in 
;  its  centre  by  the  union  of  its  waters,  and  the  con- 
!  centration  of  its  wealth  and  power  on  the  Bay  of 
*  San  Francisco.  That  bay  is  the  heart  of  California, 
j  and  it  cannot  be  split  by  a  line  through  it.  The 
j  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  and  their 
affluents,  are  the  arteries  and  veins  of  that  heart, 

'  and  cannot  be  cut  off  from  it.  The  slip  is  long, 

,  but  it  is  narrow — only  an  average  of  one  hundred 
I  and  fifty  miles,  and  the  one-third  of  that  consisting 
of  the  slope — the  w'esteim  slope — of  the  Great 
i  Sierra  Nevada.  What  is  east  of  the  summit  of 
'  that  mountain,  and  out  to  the  lower  Colorada,  as 
the  line  actually  runs,  is  no  addition  to  the  strength 
or  power  of  the  State,  and  can  only  sustain  some 
j  scattered  and  discontented  people — to  be  discon- 
;  tented  because  they  can  have  no  political  weight — 
j  and  had  better  have  been  left  out.  All  the  real  ele- 
■  mentsof  her  wealth  and  power  are  in  the  slip  along 
'  the  coast;  and  that  is  not  divisible  either  lengthwise 
j  or  crosswise.  It  is  too  narrow  for  one  of  these 
I  operations;  and  could  not  suffer  the  other  without 
I  being  cut  through  the  heart, 
i  5.  Interference  of  the  President.  It  is  objected 
;  that  President  Taylor  interfered  to  induce  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  California  to  make  this  State  government, 

!  Even  if  he  had  so  interfered,  it  would  not  vitiate 
!  the  constitution  which  they  have  formed,  and 
1  which  is  the  only  thing  that  we  have  to  judge, 
i  Even  if  true  in  fact,  the  objection  v/ould  be  of  no 
i  application  to  her  constitution.  It  would  be,  as 
I  Judge  Chase  said  of  the  young  lawyer’s  argument 
i  at  Richmond ,  a  non  seqxiitur.  But  it  is  not  founded 
I  in  fact.  President  Taylor  did  not  interfere.  H« 

I  was  not  in  California  to  interfere  personally;  he 


could  only  have  done  it  vicariously;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  He  was  so  charged.  But  the  imputed  agents 
deny  the  agency.  And  if  they  did  not,  his  char¬ 
acter  ought  to  stand  for  an  answer  to  a  vague  ac¬ 
cusation.  He- has  the  character  of  an  honest  and 
a  fair  man;  and  that  character  should  shield  him 
from  charges  which  have  nothing  but  suspicion 
(and  that  of  adversaries,  intent  upon  defeating  a 
measure  which  he  has  responsibly  recommended) 
to  rest  upon.  This  objection,  of  Presidential  in¬ 
terference,  receives,  then,  the  two-fold  answer,  of 
being  unfounded  in  fact,  and  a  non  sequilury  if  it 
was  not. 

These  are  the  named  objections,  strenuously 
urged  at  first,  but  more  faintly  now.  In  fact  they 
seem  to  be  abandoned,  and  a  bargain  offered  for 
the  admission  of  the  State,  with  a  threat  of  total 
defeat  if  the  offer  is  not  accepted.  1  allude  to  what 
was  said  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  who  sits 
farthest  over  the  way,  [Mr.  Clay,]  on  Friday  last, 
and  which  then  had  the  effect  of  starting  me  from 
my  tranquil  seat.  He  said,  as  1  find  it  reported, 
and  I  think  correctly,  in  the  morning  papers: 

“  He  would  say  now  to  those  who  desired  the  speedy 
admission  of  California,  the  shortest  and  most  expeditious 
way  of  attaining  the  desired  object  wfts  to  inclu.Je  her  ad¬ 
mission  in  a  hill  giving  governments  to  the  territories.” 

“He  mads  this  statement,  because  he  was  impelled  to  do 
so  from  what  had  come  to  his  knowledge.  If  her  admission 
as  a  separate  measure  be  urged,  an  opposition  is  created 
which  may  result  in  the  defeat  of  any  bill  for  her  admission.” 

“Another  reason  for  such  a  course  was  that  we  an;  all 
aiming  at  a  compromise,  and  whatever  woi  Id  he  productive 
of  harmony  and  peace  to  the  distracted  country  should  be 
done.” 

These  are  the  points  of  that  Senator’s  remarks 
which  struck  me  so  forcibly  as  to  spring  me  from 
my  seat  at  the  time  they  were  delivered,  and  upon 
which,  after  full  time  for  deliberation,  I  feel  bound 
to  comment  now.  I  had  heard  such  things  be¬ 
fore,  but  did  not  attach  any  very  great  practical 
consequence  to  them;  but  when  I  see  them  repro¬ 
duced  by  that  Senator — a  man  of  head  and  nerve — 
a  head  to  measure,  and  a  nerve  to  master  any 
danger;  and  see  the  consequence  which  he  attaches 
to  them,  1  can  no  longer  consider  them  as  words 
without  intents.  Words  are  sometimes  deeds,  and 
these  now  become  so;  qnd  as  such  they  deserve 
grave  considerations. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  in  favor  of  the 
proposition  to  couple  the  admission  of  California 
with  some  other  subject.  I  think  he  limited  him¬ 
self  to  the  territorial  governments,  and  recom¬ 
mends  that  conjunction  as  the  most  speedy  way 
of  accomplishing  the  admission  of  the  young  State. 
Sir,  I  say,  honor  first, — speed  afterwards.  I  say, 
an  iionorable  admission,  no  matter  upon  what 
time,  in  preference  to  a  dishonorable  one,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  speedy.  The  subjects  proposed  to  be 
coupled  with  California  under  the  motion  from 
which  we  move  to  except  her,  are  all  the  subjects 
impending  in  the  Senate,  and  which  grow  out  of 
the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  United  States.  If 
she  goe.s  to  the  intended  grand  committee  of  thir¬ 
teen  under  this  proposition,  she  goes  there  to  be 
coupled  in  the  consideration,  and  weighed  in  the 
balance,  and  mixed  up  in  the  concoction,  and 
brought  out  in  the  product,  of  all  these  subjects 
moulded  and  amalgamated  into  one  measure,  or 
into  a  system  of  measures  of  mutual  dependence, 
and  called  a  compromise.  I  qualify  this  as  dis¬ 
honorable  to  California;  and  say  that  the  latest 


admission,  without  it,  is  preferable  to  the  speediest 
with  it. 

Speedy  admission  is  doubtless  desirable  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Her  position  is  anomalous,  and  disadvan¬ 
tageous.  A  young  government  without  the  means 
of  living — without  character  to  borrow — soliciting 
loans,  and  that  in  vain,  at  three  per  cent,  a  month. 
If  she  was  a  State  of  the  Union,  Wall  street  would 
relieve  her  of  her  bonds;  but  being  as  she  is,  with¬ 
out  acknowledged  legal  existence,  the  capitalist 
eschews  her;  and  this  young  State,  rich  in  inher¬ 
ent  resources,  and  sitting  upon  gold,  is  driven  to 
the  resource  of  State  bonds,  and  a  paper  medium, 
which  nobody  will  touch.  All  her  operations  are 
carried  on  at  a  disadvantage,  for  want  of  a  fixed 
legal  character.  The  sum  of  six  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  has  been  taken  from  the  people, 
without  law,  and  when  they  v/ere  without  govern¬ 
ment,  and  ought  to  be  paid  back  to  the  State — but 
being  no  State,  in  the  laWy  her  name  cannot  be  put 
into  a  bill  to  pay  it  back.  This  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars  refunded,  would  relieve  the 
young  State,  and  allow  time  for  the  development 
of  her  own  resources.  It  is  justly  due,  being  ille¬ 
gally  collected  for  duties  when  there  was  no  law 
to  warrant  it,  no  correlative  protection  to  justify 
taxation,  and  when  the  necessaries  and  the  com¬ 
forts  of  life,  were  dear  enough  without  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  military  tariff.  That  money  should  be 
refunded,  not  to  the  merchant  who  paid  it  to  the 
military  chest,  but  to  the  people  who  restored  it, 
with  lus  per  cenliim  upon  it,  to  the  merchant;  and 
who  are  the  rightful  party  to  have  it  back,  and 
their  State  government  their  rightful  agent  to  re¬ 
ceive  it. 

Want  of  a  branch  mint;  and  before  that  could 
be  got  ready,  an  assayer  to  fix  the  value  of  gold 
in  the  lump,  is  another  want  of  California,  neglected 
because  she  is  not  a  State.  The  laborer  loses 
largely  on  ail  his  diggings  for  want  of  this  test  of 
value.  All  the  gold  that  is  used  in  the  country  is 
used  at  a  great  loss — two  dollars  in  the  ounce,  as 
I  have  been  informed,  equal  to  twelve  per  cent,  on 
the  amount  dug.  That  is  an  enormous  tax  upon 
labor — such  as  no  country  ever  beheld;  yet  it  has 
to  be  endured  until  the  State  is  admitted;  and 
even  after  that  until  Congress  can  legislate  for  her. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  speedy 
admission  of  California;  they  are  great,  and  many 
remain  untold;  but,  great  as  they  all  arc,  dishonor¬ 
able  admi.ssion  is  worse  than  their  still  longer  en¬ 
durance. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  made  this  state¬ 
ment  because  lie  was  impelled  to  it  by  what  had 
come  to  his  knowledge,  namely,  that  if  her  ad¬ 
mission  was  urged  as  a  separate  measure,  an  op¬ 
position  is  created  which  may  result  in  the  defeat 
of  the  admission;  and,  thereupon,  he  declares  his 
own  determination  not  to  urge  the  separate  meas¬ 
ure.  Now,  this  strikes  me  exactly  in  the  con¬ 
trary  sense.  Threats  are  not  good  arguments 
with  me,  even  when  I  may  be  going  a  little  wrong, 
much  less  W'hen  I  am  going  precisely  right.  It 
is  right  to  consider  the  admission  of  California 
as  a  separate  measure.  It  is  right  to  do  so  upon 
parliamentary  principles.  It  is  right  to  do  so 
upon  the  principle  of  fair  legislation.  It  is  right 
to  do  so  upon  uniform  practice.  All  other  new 
States  have  been  eo  admitted;  and  it  is  an  indig¬ 
nity  to  California  to  make  her  an  exception.  We 
have  a  right  under  the  Constitution,  upon  par- 
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liamentary  law,  and  upon  sixty  years’  practice,  to 
give  her  case  a  separate  consideration:  and  are  we 
lo  be  deterred  from  it  by  a  threat  ?  By  a  threat  of 
creating  an  opposition  which  may  keep  the  State 
out  of  the  J  iion,  if  we  persist  in  doing  what  we 
have  a  clear  right  to  do  ?  Are  we  to  capitulate  to 
that  threat  ?  Sir,  let  Washington  answer  that 
question.  This  is  what  he  says  of  it: 

“  All  olHiru'Mions  to  tlie  exiTutioii  of  ihe  laws,  .all  com¬ 
binations  and  associ.ation',  under  whatever  plausible  char¬ 
acter,  with  tin;  leal  desi^'ii  to  contiol,  counteract,  or  awe 
the  regular  deliberation*  and  aciion  of  the  constituted 
authorities,  are  i'»  structivo  to  this  fundamental  principle 
(obedience  to  the  establislicd  Government)  and  of  fatal  ten¬ 
dency.  7'hpy  serve  to  organize  faction,  to  eive  it  an  artiii- 
cial  and  extraordinary  force,  i«j  put  in  the  pla  e  of  thedele- 
atr.d  will  of  the  liation,  the  will  of  a  parly,  often  a  small 
ut  artful  and  euit-rpiisingniinoriiy  of  the  community :  and, 
accoroing  to  the  alternate  triumphs  of  dift'erent  paities, 
to  make  the  {uiblic  administration  the  mirror  of  ihe  ill- 
concert.-d  and  incongrunus  pn  jf  ets  of  faction,  rather  than 
the  org  II  of  consisient  end  wholesome  plans,  digested  by 
COhimon  counsels,  and  modified  by  mutual  interests.-'  I 

After  an  impressive  pause,  Mr.  B.  continued: 

Sir,  this  threat  comes  under  the  ban  of  the  Fare¬ 
well  Address  of  tlie  Father  of  his  Country.  I 
have  often  read  that  address,  and  pondered  every  } 
part  of  u,  but  never  expected  to  have  occasion  to  ! 
produce  any  part  of  it  in  the  American  Senate,  j 
That  lime  lias  now  come,  and  I  produce  this  clause 
against  comliinaiions  to  defeat  public  measures,  or 
to  overawe  the  constituted  authorities,  as  the  part 
which  the  statements  of  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  extorts  from  me.  He  yields  to  that  threat: 

1  do  not.  On  the  contrary,  I  see  additional  reason 
in  it  for  adhering  to  what  1  deem  a  right  course  in  j 
legislation.  The  threat  is,  indeed,  a  serious  one; 
otherwise  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  would  not 
have  fell  himself  impelled  to  communicate  it  to 
the  Senate,  and  to  present  it  as  an  argument  lo 
influence  our  deliberations.  The  nature  of  the 
opposition  is  not  explained;  but  it  is  obliged  to  be 
a  combination  in  some  minority  in  Congress  to  j 
control  or  awe  the  majority;  and  it  may  connect  I 
itself  with  that  approaching  convention  at  Nash*  i 
ville,  of  which  the  want  of  a  clearly-defined  object,  I 
and  many  deplorable  indications  permit  and  justify 
the  most  unliappy  suspicions.  Connected  or  not, 
each  in  ithclf,  and  much  more  both  together,  fall  i 
under  the  ban  of  Washington’s  Farewell  Address; 
and  the  spirit  of  the  address,  and  the  character  of 
the  mau,  forbid  a  surrender  on  the  part  of  the 
constituted  authorities  to  such  combinations  to 
control  or  overawe  them.  1  cannot  surrender.  I 
cannot  capitulate.  No  garri.^^on,  not  even  the 
weakest,  will  surrender  until  it  sees  the  force  of 
the  enemy,  and  learns  the  terms  of  the  capitula¬ 
tion.  Some  will  not  surrender  at  all — will  resist 
at  all  hazards,  and  to  the  last  extremity:  and  that 
I  hold  to  be  the  duly  of  the  Senate  in  the  present 
crisis.  Sir,  it  may  be  temperament,  or  it  may  be 
reason,  that  governs  my  resolve;  but,  be  it  which 
it  may,  i  adhere  to  it  with  the  tenacity  of  religious 
conviction,  that  it  is  our  duly  to  resist  this  attempt 
to  overawe  us.  It  is  among  the  first  of  such  at¬ 
tempts,  and  we  should  resist  at  the  beginning. 
All  history  tells  us  that  confederacies  are  ruined 
by  anarcliy  among  the  members,  rather  than  by 
tyranny  in  the  head;  and  if  this  threat  connects 
itself  with  the  Nashville  Convention,  we  have  the 
case  of  anarchy  among  the  members  against  which 
ten*  impressive  numbers  of  the  Federalist  so  pro¬ 
phetically  warned  us. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  says,  another  rea¬ 


son  for  joining  all  these  subjects  together  is,  that 
we  are  all  aiming  at  a  compromise,  and  at  the  res¬ 
toration  of  peace  and  harmony  to  a  distracted 
country.  Certainly  these  are  desirable  objects, 
and  already  near  about  accomplished.  The  Sena¬ 
tor’s  own  speech — his  own  frank,  manly,  noble 
speech  delivered  on  this  floor — and  for  which  [ 
thank  him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart — has 
done  much  to  quiet  the  pulrlic  mind — far  more 
than  any  hugger-mugger  work  that  he  could  do  in 
a  committee  room  could  ever  accomplish.  His 
own  great  speech,  and  the  speeches  of  others — I 
name  him  because  1  am  addressing  myself  to  him — 
has  already  done  the  good  w'orK  of  quieting  the 
country.  The  public  press,  also,  has  done  its 
part;  many  papers  liave  done  nobly — too  many  to 
be  enumerated;  but  there  is  one  w  ich,  from  its 
position,  its  presence  here  among  us,  its  long  stand¬ 
ing  and  wide  circulation,  and  its  risk  of  losing 
friends  in  the  very  quarter  of  its  greate.«t  support, 
and  the  firm  stand  which  it  has  taken  in  favor  of 
the  Union,  single  it  out  from  all  the  rest,  and 
entitle  it  to  be  named:  It  is  Ike  ^itlionui  Intelli¬ 
gencer. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  speaks  oF  com¬ 
promise.  He  says  we  are  all  aiming  at  compro¬ 
mise,  and  seems  to  look  to  the  committee  of  thir¬ 
teen  for  the  desirable  work.  Certainly,  the  spirit 
of  compromise  is  good;  and  where  there  is  room 
for  it,  the  thing  itself  is  good.  The  compromises 
of  the  Constitution  aie  good;  they  are  fundamen¬ 
tal,  permanent,  and  obligatory  upon  us  all.  But 
the  little  patch-work  of  statutory  legislation, 
though  dignified  with  the  name  of  compromise, 
and  celebrated  w  hen  they  are  brought  forth  for  ail 
the  virtues  of  the  real  genuine  Brandreth  pills,  yet 
in  the  end  they  turn  out  to  be  quack  medicines, 
and  often  produce  worse  diseases  than  they  are 
intended  to  cure.  I  have  no  faith  in  such  patch- 
work.  I  can  have  none  in  anything  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  thirteen  shall  produce,  if  it  is  raised. 
But  I  have  faith  in  open,  manly,  responsible  dec¬ 
larations  and  votes,  in  which  every  Senator  speaks 
for  himself,  and  stands  for  a  Senator,  baring  his 
heart,  and  letting  the  people  .see  what  is  in  it. 
There  is  no  hugger-mugger  in  that — no  leading,  or 
being  led.  A  Senator  stands  for  a  Senator.  He 
counts  one.  He  speaks  for  himself.  He  show's 
what  is  in  him.  And  I  fully  believe  that  if  this 
Senate,  at  this  moment,  was  permitted  to  vote  man 
by  man,  on  each  and  every  of  the  slavery  ques¬ 
tions  w'hich  now  disturb  the  country,  it  would  kill 
agitation  so  dead,  by  show'ing  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  it,  that  human  power  could  not  re¬ 
suscitate  it  during  this  generation. 

I  am  for  open  and  independent  voting  upon 
every  point,  and  against  any  concoction  of  a  com¬ 
mittee.  1  am  against  letting  it  be  supposed, 
either  at  home  or  in  Europe,  that  the  preservation 
of  this  Union  depends  upon  the  consultation  of 
political  doctors  over  the  sick  body  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  Its  preservation  is  not  there — nor  here — in  a 
committee  room,  nor  in  ihis  Chamher,  nor  in  the 
hands  of  politicians;  but  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  who  are  at  home  attending  to  their  own  affairs, 
and  who  will  attend  to  the  public  aflairs  al.so  when 
necessary;  and  who  know  that  they  themselves 
have  enjoyed,  and  are  enjoying,  more  blessings 
under  this  Union  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  man 
upon  earth;  and  who  are  determined  that  their 
children  shall  have  the  same  right  to  the  blessings 
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of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the  same  equal 
chance  for  the  wealth  and  honors  of  the  country 
which  they  themselves  have  had.  There  is  where 
the  salvation  of  the  Union  lies,  and  not  in  the 
contrivances  of  politicians,  or  the  incubations  of 
committees. 

Let  us  vote  upon  the  measures  before  us,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  admission  of  California.  Let  us 
vote  her  in.  Let  us  vote,  after  four  months’  talk. 
The  people  who  have  gone  there  have  done  honor 
to  the  American  name.  Starting  from  a  thousand 
points,  and  meeting  as  strangers  far  removed  from 
law  and  government,  they  have  conducted  them¬ 
selves  with  the  order,  decorum  and  justice,  which 
would  have  done  honor  to  the  oldest  established 
and  best  regulated  community.  They  have  carried 
our  institutions  to  the  farthest  verge  of  the  land— 
to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  lit  it  up  vrith  the 
lights  of  religion,  liberty,  and  science — lights  which 
will  shine  across  the  broad  ocean,  and  illuminate 


the  dark  recesses  of  benighted  Asia.  They  have 
completed  the  work  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
Would  to  God  that  those  who  landed  on  the  Rock, 
and  on,  the  banks  of  the  James  river,  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ago,  and  who  crossed  the 
stormy  Atlantic  in  search  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  and  who  did  so  much  for  both  in  their 
day  and  generation,  could  now  see  what  has  been 
done  in  our  day !  could  look  down  from  their 
celestial  abodes,  and  see  the  spark  which  they 
struck  from  the  flint  now  blazing  with  a  light 
which  fixes  the  gaze  of  the  world — see  the  mus¬ 
tard  seed  which  they  planted,  now  towering  to  the 
skies,  and  spreading  its  branches  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  With  what  rapture  would  they 
welcome  the  Pilgrims  of  California  into  the  family 
circle,  while  we,  their  descendants,  sit  here  in 
angry  debate,  repulsing  our  brethren,  calculating 
the  value  of  the  Union,  and  threatening  to  rend  it 
asunder  if  California  is  admitted  ! 


Prlniect  at  the  CoRgressionaf  Gf.ohe  CMfice. 
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